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A "NOVEL" PARTY 

Early this spring I gave a "Novel" Party to a group of high-school 
seniors at the end of a quarter spent in studying the novel. We had 
read together and discussed in class: Silas Manner, Cranford, and 
Margaret Sherwood's The Worn Doorstep; and we knew fairly well 
through oral reports about twenty others which had been outside 
reading for the group during the quarter. 

The invitations asked each to come as a well-known character in 
one of the three books which we knew intimately; and, to avoid con- 
fusion and repetition, indicated which character each was to repre- 
sent. They understood also that I was to be the Widow Forrester 
(of Cranford) and that this would be the usual annual celebration of 
my wedding anniversary. 

They were enthusiastic from the moment they received their invita- 
tions. Many of them re-read the books from cover to cover to get 
suggestions for their costumes, manners, and conversation; the town 
was scoured for old-fashioned bonnets, waistcoats, reticules, high-top 
boots, and the like; they spent hours, I presume, in making their secret 
preparations — for no one knew whom the others were to represent. 

It was a most unusual company that I greeted at the door — for 
they even wore appropriate outer garments; and from the first greeting 
to the last goodbye, no one forgot his own character, mine, or anybody 
else's. So well were they costumed that I should have recognized each, 
at once, even had I not known beforehand. Nancy and Priscilla 
Lammeter wore their gray party dresses with coral beads and "ear 
droppers"; Godfrey Cass was in evening dress — with a swallow-tailed 
coat and dancing pumps; Mr. Cracken thorp wore clerical garb and the 
conspicuous stock; anyone would have known kindly, bustling Dolly 
Winthrop; Eppie wore her wedding dress — white with the "tiny sprig" 
of pink, and near her was Aaron Winthrop, very bashful and very much 
dressed up. Miss Pole, Miss Matty, Miss Jenkyns, Mrs. Jamieson, 
and Miss Betsy Barker were all outrageously gowned; Dr. Hoggins 
wore his creaking boots and had such an odor of drugs in his clothes 
that we could hardly sit near him. Signor Brunoni wore his yellow 
turban; Peter Jenkyns as "Aga" attracted all the ladies by his Indian 
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costume. The Worn Doorstep group was small but made up of very- 
interesting personages. The heroine, the American girl, came dressed 
in her gardening clothes; Peter Snell had an empty sleeve and wore 
his German Iron Cross — and surprised us all by carrying a basket in 
which he had a "Belgian baby"; Madge, his wife, was never far from 
him, flourishing her broom. Marie and Henri, the Belgian lovers, 
were timid and very " bride-and-groomy " in appearance. Atom, the 
kitten (the smallest girl in the class), frisked about with astonishing 
whiskers and a remarkable tail; Don, the dog, and Puck, the pony, 
also enjoyed the humans' party. 

After the introductions and a very merry half-hour spent in getting 
acquainted, the "novel" games began. First, to start things going, 
we drew slips of papers on which were written topics for a three-minute 
conversation and the name of the partner to share it. Dr. Kimble 
and Miss Deborah Jenkyns discussed "Whist and Preference"; Miss 
Pole and Priscilla Lammeter, "Husbands"; Silas Marner and Miss 
Matty, "The Rearing of Children"; Mr. Holbrook and the heroine of 
The Worn Doorstep, "Tennyson's Poetry"; and so on. The discussions 
were animated, and as far as I could see, not one of them lost his own 
characteristic attitude. 

Then Peter Snell and Peter Jenkyns chose sides for a game of 
charades on the names of authors whose novels we had read in this 
class: Helen Hunt Jackson, Henry Sydnor Harrison, Jack London, 
Winston Churchill, Alfred Ollivant, Sir James Barry, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and Hamlin Garland. Some of them were very clever 
indeed. 

The third game was called "A Novel Romance." They copied 
the story as I dictated it, understanding that the blanks were to be 
filled with the titles of novels we knew together through our study — 
all of them and no others. Here it is: 

Once upon a time there lived in a far distant country a beautiful 

English girl named (Lorna Doone). Many suitors sought her 

hand. Among them were a dashing young Quaker (Hugh 

Wynne); a self-made man who had had a miserable childhood 

(Oliver Twist) ; a straight young army man who was called (The 

Captain of the Grey Horse Troop); an egoist in whom there were 

many fine qualities (Queed) ; a young Englishman (David 

Copperfield), who had already had one sentimental love affair with a 

certain Dora; and a southerner with a drawl who called himself 

(The Virginian). With such a gallant following, who wouldn't find 
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difficulty in making the all-important decision! Finally she chose 

(The Virginian) who never disclosed his real name. 

Then came the excitement of getting her "hope chest" ready. 

She engaged a weaver of some repute — (Silas Marner) who made 

all linens. A beautiful young Italian girl (Romola) embroidered 

every piece with (A Scarlet Letter). 

They were married one June day by (The Little Minister). 

Two of their Indian friends (Ramona) and (The Last of 

the Mohicans) were the only guests. Immediately after the ceremony, 

they answered (The Call of the Wild) and with their faithful 

dog (Bob, Son of Battle) they went to the mountains for a long 

honeymoon. 

On their return they moved to the quaint little town of 

(Cranford), where they had bought a famous old house called 

(The House of Seven Gables). It was indeed a hard task to get the 

old house ready for occupancy, but a very capable Englishman 

(Mr. Britling Sees It Through). He engaged a capable young English 
woman (Jane Eyre), who had formerly been a governess, to super- 
intend the cleaning and decorating, and she laughingly said that she 
had polished even (The Inside of the Cup). A worthy carpen- 
ter (Adam Bede) was engaged to repair (The Worn 

Doorstep). 

The happy pair surrounded by their many friends lived in 

(Cranford) until the end of their lives, so this cannot be called 

(A Tale of Two Cities). 

At this point in the evening refreshments were served in Mrs. 
Forrester's best style. One may have suspected from the refreshments 
served by the Cranfordians that they, too, knew a Hoover. At this 
party, there was cowslip wine (fruit punch with flowers which resembled 
cowslips floating around on top) and seed cakes (raisin and carraway 
seed cookies). The little maid Jenny, one of my friends pressed into 
service, assisted and entertained the company with yarns about the 
headless woman who frequents our lane. 

Then came the final game. Each group withdrew to a quiet corner 
where they planned the pantomime of a scene or incident in their story. 
The Silas Marner group presented the first picture in Part Two, in 
which nearly all of the characters are seen coming -from church. The 
Cranfordians gave a clever presentation of the first performance of 
Signor Brunoni in the Hall. The Worn Doorstep group gave a typical 
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garden scene in which the entire household of "The Little House" 
had a part. 

The most remarkable success of the party was that each "kept 
his character" and apparently never lost sight of anybody else's. Dr. 
Hoggins never forgot to talk a tone louder than anyone else and to 
say "A fig for his heels" when one of the Cranford ladies was near; 
Mrs. Cracken thorp made guinea-pig noises all evening; Aga Jenkyns 
sat cross-legged on the floor and mystified Miss Pole and Mrs. Jamieson 
with his yarns about India; he played jokes on everybody but "little 
Matty," as he never failed to call her. Miss Pole told mysterious tales 
behind her fan, with eloquent raising of her eyebrows; Dolly Winthrop's 
"Lord help 'em" was frequently heard; Priscilla harangued on her 
views of mankind and explained how to make cheese and meat pies; 
Miss Jenkyns had a volume of Samuel Johnson from which she read 
frequently to anyone whom she could torture for a few minutes; Mr. 
Holbrook and dear Miss Matty had long conversations about the past 
and also about his trip to Paris; and never did any one forget that 
Mrs. Forrester was slightly deaf! 

Perhaps you can see that no one had a better time than the hostess. 
It seemed like really meeting in actual life these dear old friends; and 
I'm sure that my high-school youngsters know and like them better 
than they did before. They seemed to share the keen regret I felt 
when I said goodnight to each, heard him say, "Many happy returns 
of the day, Mrs. Forrester," and saw him vanish into the story-book 
world again. 

Rak Blanchard 
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